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Abstract 


Students are a heterogeneous group. When students enter school, they come from a 
variety of backgrounds and have various learning styles, interests, talents, demands, and levels of 
emotional and social maturity. An increasing number of teachers are becoming aware of these 
variances and exploring and implementing various teaching approaches and tactics to address 
these variations in their classrooms. One of them is differentiated instruction. Differentiated 
instruction, as opposed to traditional unified teaching, customizes learning content, process, 
and/or products to provide students with multiple options to meet their readiness, interests, and 
learning profiles, and to help them make continuous academic progress. This thesis presents a 
curriculum unit based on differentiated instruction principles and strategies. The lessons are 
designed for young English language learners in China, but all teachers who are looking for ways 


to meet the diverse learning needs of their students may find some direction and inspiration. 
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Chapter 1: Introduction 


Teachers today face an increasing number of challenges that make it more difficult to 
address each student's readiness level and unique learning style. The average classroom is 
heterogeneous, with learners from a variety of cultural, social, and educational backgrounds. The 
language proficiency levels of the students in a primary school English classroom vary. Some 
students enter school with no prior knowledge of the language, while others may have engaged 
in exploratory language before enrolling. According to Blaz (2016), the students” varying levels 
of prior knowledge might pose challenges for teachers because each student progresses at a 
different rate. 

We frequently see this occur in the classroom: the teacher's curriculum will often cater to 
the bulk of pupils but ignore the smaller number of students who fall at the higher and lower 
ends of the spectrum. High-level students may say that teachers are repeating the same 
information, which is dull. Conversely, low-level students might struggle to understand the 
content. How does a teacher arrange a lesson when some pupils have a broad understanding of a 
topic and others are completely unaware of it? What strategies should the teacher use to keep all 
of the children engaged and moving forward? 

Differentiated instruction is an approach to teaching that successfully addresses student 
diversity in the classroom. A differentiated classroom, according to Carol Tomlinson (2001), a 
major researcher in the realm of differentiated instruction, should provide students with different 
ways to learn, recognizing that each student may need to process information differently. 


Research has shown that differentiated instruction improves students” academic performance 


(Logan, 2011; Morgan, 2014; Tomlinson, 2017; Valiandes, 2015), and that students can become 
more engaged, motivated, and enthusiastic about learning when they are in a differentiated 
classroom environment (Tieso, 2001). Differentiated instruction is vitally important for 
providing students with the individualized attention they need to learn best. Differentiated 
instruction, when it considers a student’s personal interests and background, can help the student 
to learn more and also be more motivated to continue to achieve (Morgan, 2014). 

Differentiated instruction is commonly discussed, yet many, teachers do not really 
understand how to use the ideas suggested by differentiated instruction models in their 
classrooms (Van Casteren et al., 2017). Despite all of the evidence suggesting that differentiated 
instruction is best for students, teachers do not, in practice, adapt their lessons sufficiently 
(Inspectie van het Onderwijs, 2014, 2015a, 2015b). The majority of new teachers do not 
differentiate enough, because they are unprepared by teacher education and career development 
programs to do so (Inspectie van het Onderwijs, 2015a,). As Norlund (2003) stated, "Teachers 
are clearly confronted with the task of diversifying instruction in order to assist each child in 
reaching their full potential," (p. 1). Yet, despite the clear need for this diversification, teachers 
frequently express concerns about being able to do this, due to lack of time and trust in their 
abilities, as well as a lack of resources to help them to plan and carry out these activities (Wu, 
2017). 

In this thesis, I have developed a curriculum unit, titled My Day, consisting of five 
differentiated lesson plans. These lessons were created for fifth-grade primary school students in 
Beijing, China. The unit's content relates to daily routines, and each lesson presents a 45-minute 
learning experience. The primary goal of this unit is to master the sentences and vocabulary used 


to describe daily life and weekend activities. The audience consists entirely of Chinese students 


who have spent the last two or three years studying English. They are early-literacy learners, and 
they understand simple sentence structures and are capable of exchanging information about 
familiar topics using simple phrases and short sentences. 

The unit created as part of this project is intended to be used by English as a second 
language (ESL) teachers who are new to differentiated instruction because, as the old saying 
goes, the first step is the hardest. This My Day unit could be utilized by teachers as an example 
of how they might consider modifying their own lesson plans to better suit their learners” 
individual needs. It is also important to note that these lesson plans can be used by other 
teachers, beyond the ESL language setting in a Chinese school; these lesson plans could be used 
by ESL teachers in any setting and could even be used by those teaching other second language 
classes. I hope that this unit will assist teachers in being more proactive with differentiated 
instruction and I expect that by using this model curriculum unit, teachers will be able to have a 
greater impact on their students. All students should be challenged by this unit, including those 


who are both below and above grade level. 


Chapter 2: Literature Review 


To address the needs of the students in their class, teachers must avoid a one-size-fits-all 
approach to instruction and instead differentiate instructional activities so that students receive 
instruction that is tailored to them directly as individuals (George, 2005). Adapting instruction, 
according to Parsons et al. (2018), is "a cornerstone of effective instruction" and "considered the 
gold standard teachers should aspire towards" (p. 206). Teachers in second language learning 
environments are likewise aware of the wide variation of language proficiency seen in their 
students. There is an urgent need to proactively seek out innovation and modifications in 
educational paradigms (Chamot, 2012). 

Numerous studies have been undertaken to demonstrate the value and significance of 
differentiated instruction (DI), and many teachers consciously incorporate it into their 
classrooms. DI is prevalent in education, and rising education reform necessitates teachers to 
accommodate student needs (Valli & Buese, 2007; Zeljka, 2016). Van Tassel-Baska (2014) 
added to the discussion by asserting that schools around the country are attempting to create 
curricula that considers students' various needs. Tomlinson (2017) claimed that knowing a 
student's readiness level, interests, and learning preferences is critical in planning differentiated 
lessons, which may consist of differences in content (what the student is learning), process (how 
the student will learn), or product (the demonstration of what the student has learned). Morgan 
(2014) found that when students have diversified activity choices based on their interests and 


strengths, they are more motivated and achieve more. 


However, there is still a gap between what most teachers think differentiated teaching is 
and what differentiated teaching actually is. Many teachers believe that “assigning different 
learning assignments and grouping students based on their reading levels constitutes 
differentiated instruction” (Tomlinson, 2017). Additionally, even when teachers have understood 
and tried differentiation, it is frequently done inefficiently and in constrained ways (Schumm et 
al., 1995; Stradling & Saunders, 1993). 

While numerous academics advocate for differentiated education, implementing it looks 
to be a difficult task (Louws et al., 2017; Smit & Humpert, 2012), and teachers may perceive it 
as having limited applicability (Pilten, 2016). Gaitas and Martins (2017) identified five 
categories of perceived difficulties for instructors when implementing differentiated instruction: 
activities and resources; assessment; administration; planning and preparation; and the classroom 
environment. 

In response to this situation, this chapter summarizes the theoretical foundation, 
definitions, implementation guidelines, and practical recommendations related to differentiated 
instruction. This background is important because understanding the theoretical underpinnings of 
differentiated instruction boosts teachers' confidence in implementing it, and understanding the 
definition, guidelines, and implementation strategies of differentiated instruction provides 


teachers with direction and methods for implementing differentiated instruction. 


The Theoretical Foundations of DI 


Theory of multiple intelligences. 
Rather than considering intelligence to be a single generic capability, the theory of 
multiple intelligences proposes that human intelligence be divided into several "modalities of 


intelligence" (Gardner, 1983). Howard Gardner (2004) defined eight types of intelligence: 


1. Visuospatial Intelligence, corresponding to maps, puzzles, charts, movies, and 
photographs. 

2. Linguistics and Verbal Communication Intelligence, corresponding to reading, writing, 
etc. 

3. Logical-mathematical Intelligence, corresponding to numbers, relationships, and patterns. 

4. Bodily-kinesthetic Intelligence, corresponding to use all or part of body to complete 
tasks, create or solve difficulties. 

5. Musical Intelligence, corresponding to analyze patterns, rhythms, and sounds. 

6. Interpersonal Intelligence, corresponding to understanding and interacting with others, as 
well as assessing others' emotions, motivations, desires, and intentions. 

7. Intrapersonal Intelligence, corresponding to emotional states, feelings, and motivations, 
doing introspection and self-reflection. 

8. Naturalism Intelligence, corresponding to caring, exploring the environment, learning 


about other animals, and being acutely aware of even tiny changes in surroundings. 


This theory suggests that teachers should look for and acknowledge each student's intelligence 


strengths and shortcomings. It provides two primary starting points for educators (Shu Renliu, 


2007). The first point is that teachers should recognize that students’ intelligence 

development varies. Teachers should employ a variety of effective strategies to enable students 
to fully demonstrate their abilities and to enhance learning. Second, teachers should do 

multiple evaluations of students and must be objective and comprehensive in their evaluations, 
with high expectations for each student, and be willing to evaluate, observe, and accept students 
from a variety of perspectives, looking for and discovering students' shining points, and 


developing students' potential. 


Constructivist learning theory. 


Knowledge, according to constructivist learning theories, is an individual's active 
production of a dynamic reality; 1t is the active reaction to the physical realm in the human brain 
(Zeng Jiyun, 2006). To ensure efficient cooperative learning among students, students must have 
access to as many resources as feasible, and teachers must provide frequent opportunities for 
students to utilize the target language in real scenarios. 

According to cognitive constructivism, as explained by Zeng Jiyun (2006), the essence of 
learning is the process through which students internalize knowledge and eventually complete 
individual self-construction, and the students are the driving force behind this growth. The 
external environment should not dictate learning, but when the external environment's 
information clashes with a student's particular cognition, the student's cognition is changed and 
then developed. It is important to emphasize that the level of conflict should be mild; it should 
not be too basic to be quickly digested, but neither should it be too tough for students to adjust 
to. In the classroom, an innovative and appealing learning environment is required. Teachers 


should make every effort to establish such an environment in order to foster cognitive 


development. Teachers should also be aware of the difficulty level and sorts of student tasks, and 
they should provide as many learning assignments as possible to students and create settings that 
support their personal development (Zeng Jiyun, 2006). 

According to social constructivism, learning is interactive. The eminent Russian 
psychologist Vygotsky proposed the notion of the "zone of proximal development" (ZPD), 
which has become the most prominent representation of social constructivism. The ZPD is "the 
distance between the actual developmental level as determined by independent problem solving 
and the level of potential development as determined through problem-solving under adult 
guidance, or in collaboration with more capable peers" (Vygotsky, 1978, p. 86). Teachers should 
educate within the ZPD of their students (Joseph et al. 2013; Vygotsky, 1978). Using Vygotsky's 
concept of the ZPD, teachers may be able to meet individual students' learning needs and close 
learning gaps if they have a firm grasp of their students' intellectual capacities (McLeod, 2010). 
Tomlinson (2001) also agreed that instruction should be adjusted to a developmental level just 


above the student's current developmental level, as this is the point at which learning happens. 


Definitions of Differentiated Instruction 


According to Pham (2012), differentiation is the process of determining students' 
readiness levels, adapting instruction, bringing cooperation and autonomy into learning, and 
integrating teaching and practice to increase learning. Pham (2012) also argued that in order to 
"maximize academic performance based on student preparation," differentiated instruction must 
involve a variety of teaching techniques and activities, as well as many evaluation procedures 
and an ongoing needs analysis (p. 18). Differentiation demonstrates that a single teaching style 


will never be able to meet the needs of all students, even more so when the style is not suited to 


the students’ needs (Levine, 2002). According to Roberts and Inman (2015), differentiation is the 
process by which the curriculum and learning experiences are matched to the learners. 

Among all the experts who study differentiated instruction, Carol Ann Tomlinson is 
widely regarded as the leading voice in the field. As a result, the framework for this thesis is 
mostly based on her conceptualization of differentiated instruction. According to Tomlinson 
(2001), DI is the adaptation of content, process, product, and/or learning environment to ensure 
success for all students, regardless of ability level or personal preferences. Content, process, and 
content are defined by Tomlinson and Imbeau (2010) as follows: content refers to the 
knowledge, understanding, and skills that students must learn; process refers to the manner in 
which students acquire knowledge and make sense of content; and products refer to the ways in 
which students demonstrate what they have learned, understood, and can do over time. 

To fully comprehend differentiated instruction, several misunderstandings must be 
resolved. Two points are highlighted in Tomlinson's book How to Differentiate Instruction in 
Academically Diverse Classrooms (2017, Third Edition). To begin with, differentiation does not 
include providing learners with a diverse set of unrelated activities. Effective instruction, on the 
other hand, focuses on key concepts and abilities that are built on those concepts. Second, 
differentiated instruction does not imply the provision of personalized activities for each student. 
This is not only impossible, but also bad practice, because students require both collaborative 
and autonomous work opportunities. 

To summarize, the object of differentiated instruction is, first and foremost, all learners. 
Second, differentiated instruction is based on student differences. Third, the purpose of 
differentiated instruction is to enable each student to reach his or her maximum potential on an 


individual basis. Finally, differentiated instruction is a diverse and adaptable organizational and 
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managerial paradigm for teaching that adjusts to students’ varying learning needs in terms of 


teaching objectives, teaching material, teaching implementation, and teaching evaluation. 


Principles of Differentiated Instruction 

Several fundamental principles are evident in classrooms that implement DI (Mitchell & 
Hobson, 2005). To begin with, the instructor establishes clear learning objectives for all students 
and promotes them to high standards. Secondly, personal growth and success are critical 
concepts. Thirdly, assessment informs instruction; that is, prior to the start of the class, teachers 
organize lessons depending on what their students know and don't know. Finally, rather than 
developing a single lesson for all students and modifying it when it does not work for some, 
teachers prepare to meet the different needs of their students. 

DI's fundamental principles offer educators with a starting point. However, due to the 
different characteristics of the disciplines, the differentiated teaching preparations suited for 
each subject are different. For the purposes of this thesis, we’ll consider the teaching 
preparations suitable for English language courses, as discussed by Baecher et al. (2012). To 
begin, teachers learn about the English strengths and weaknesses of their English language 
learners (ELLs). Second, they define a common content aim while keeping the language goal 
separate. Third, when they plan lessons, they begin by modifying one area of the content, 
process, or product rather than all three. Fourth, when the original material or task is far beyond 
the student's language abilities, they restructure, rethink, or simplify the linguistic demands so 
that the learner can participate actively in the learning. Fifth, instead of utilizing fixed grouping, 
teachers experiment with flexible grouping. Sixth, teachers differentiate by offering a selection 


of activities for students to pick from. Seventh, teachers recognize that linguistic proficiency and 
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cognitive complexity are inexorably related. Finally, for a differentiated assignment, teacehrs 


allot the same amount of minutes. 


Strategies for Differentiated Instruction 


DI is a teacher's reaction to a student's needs that is guided by the DI principles. There are 
three distinct aspects of differentiated instruction: content, process, and product. Students' 
interest, readiness, and learning profile all have an effect on these distinct variables (Tomlinson, 
1999). Tomlinson (2001) provided definitions for the three terms. The term "readiness" refers to 
a student's level of knowledge and ability in regard to a certain subject. The word "interested" 
refers to subjects, abilities, or activities that spark or inspire a student's curiosity or motivation. 
The term "learning profile" relates to a student's preferred manner of acquiring new knowledge 


or skills (e.g., visually, hands-on, or deductively). 


Strategies for Differentiated Content 

When teachers diversify their content, each student learns the same concept or skill; 
however, the curriculum employed to teach the concept or skill may vary by student. The input 
should be difficult but manageable for all learners. Without these features in the input, learners 
will fall behind in the learning process and will feel unmotivated (Bigge and Shemis, 2004). 
Differentiating content entails the use of strategies such as varied material, presenting in different 


modes, and providing mini-lessons. 


Varied material. 
Some learners find the learning content to be too basic, while others find it to be too 


challenging. To satisfy the individual needs of each student, teachers can prepare books, 
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newspapers, mail, brochures, and other authentic materials with varying degrees of reading 
difficulty for a teacher's reading corner. Additionally, the same material and presentation 
techniques can be employed to accommodate a variety of students. For instance, whereas high- 
level students read complicated texts, low-level students comprehend the text's information 
intuitively through the use of tables and illustrations. Moreover, students learning English can 
provide fundamental subject in their native language and then explain it in English (Tomlinson, 


2017). 


Presentation styles. 

Giving students the option to gain knowledge through a range of approaches, according 
to Tomlinson (2017), makes content more accessible to more learners and learning more durable 
for all. To help learners understand the information, teachers could use verbal discussion, reading 


aloud, photos, films, or demonstrations and manipulatives. 


Providing mini-lessons. 

Mini-lessons are brief, targeted lessons for the entire class that run no more than ten 
minutes. Teachers can teach procedures, demonstrate tactics and approaches, reinforce 
previously taught ideas, and teach specific skills during mini-lessons. When a teacher introduces 
a concept to the entire class, it is likely that some students will immediately absorb it and apply 
1t, while others will require additional time to digest the information. Mini-lessons can be a 


useful technique to assist students who need additional time (Tomlinson, 2017). 
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Strategies for Differentiated Process 

Process is frequently referred to as learning activities. Tomlinson (2017) stated, “A good 
differentiated activity is something students will make or do ...using an essential skills and 
essential information ...in order to understand, extend, or apply an essential idea or principle or 
answer an essential question” (p. 134). Differentiated process can be accomplished through the 


use of tiered assignments, learning centers, and graphic organizers. 


Tiered assignments. 

Tiered assignments are differentiated learning tasks created in response to individual 
students' needs, and they serve as the instructional component of flexible grouping (Heacox, 
2002). Lewis and Batts (2005) stated that tiered assignments are assignments prepared at varying 
levels of complexity in accordance with students' readiness levels. Similarly, Johnson (2001) 
defined a tiered assignment or task as one in which students manipulate or practice the same 
concept or skill, but at varying degrees of complexity and sophistication. Tiered assignments, in 
general, are tasks that are assigned in parallel to distinct small groups of learners based on their 
equivalent readiness levels. They are built with a range of task complexity, depth, and 
abstractness for students, as well as with a range of scaffolding or direction for students who 


require further support. 


Learning centers. 
The learning center approach consists of a classroom filled with resources or activities 
geared at teaching, reinforcing, or expanding a specific topic or skill (Theisen, 2002). Learning 


centers, which are most frequently utilized in elementary classrooms, enable teachers to provide 
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a variety of activities that are tailored to students’ readiness levels, interests, and learning profiles 


(Tomlinson, 2017). 


Graphic organizers. 


A graphic organizer is a powerful, visual learning tool that teachers like to use to help 
students organize their ideas. The use of graphic organizers by the teacher should be flexible in 
order to increase differentiation. Graphic organizers arrange and visualize content, assisting 
students in focusing their attention on crucial parts or integrating past knowledge with new 
knowledge. Venn diagrams, Frayer models, word webs, and flow charts are some of the most 


commonly used graphic organizers (TPR Teaching, 2021). 


Strategies for Differentiated Products 


In order for teachers to assess students” learning outcomes, they encourage students to 
create a piece of work that summarizes what they have learned in a variety of ways. Their final 
products will show their strengths in learning, will reflect students' learning styles and talents, 
and will motivate learners to tackle difficult tasks. Students' works will demonstrate variety, 
originality, and application of learning (Heacox, 2002; Levy, 2008; Thiesen, 2002). Bloom's 


taxonomy and tic tac toe are popular examples of tactics for product differentiation. 


Bloom’s taxonomy. 


Bloom (1956) categorized educational objectives in a methodical way, dividing them into 
six categories: remembering, understanding, applying, analyzing, evaluating, and creating. 


Remembering, the lowest kind of thinking, relates to the ability to repeat or recall. 
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Understanding is the capacity to comprehend knowledge. This level asks students to demonstrate 
their comprehension of what they've learned and to engage in critical thinking when explaining, 
identifying, inducing, and comparing. Applying is the process of repurposing previously 
acquired knowledge in a new and distinct environment. Analyzing is the capacity to dissect data 
into sections or segments in order to distinguish between facts and inferences. Evaluating is the 
process of determining the worth of something using a set of indications. This level frequently 
needs students to make further judgments following their analysis. Creating is a high-level 
thinking that requires innovative thinking and a strong emphasis on personal qualities and 
initiative. Creating places a premium on students’ ability to think creatively. This is typically 


used when students are asked to design or create a plan. 


Tic-tac-toe. 


Tic-tac-toe, alternatively referred to as Think-tac-toe, is a game that provides learners 
with a variety of items to complete in order to demonstrate their knowledge. It is a type of 
graphic organizer that assists individuals with varying learning styles or disabilities in organizing 
material in order to comprehend and learn it (Webster, 2019). Wormeli (2018) developed a Tic- 
Tac-Toe board based on Gardner's (1983) multiple intelligences theory, which encompasses 
interpersonal tasks, physical tasks, kinesthetic tasks, naturalist tasks, logical tasks, intrapersonal 


tasks, musical tasks, and verbal tasks. 


Summary 
To summarize, differentiation is an issue that is frequently discussed in current education. 


Policy makers and researchers alike encourage teachers to embrace diversity and to adapt their 
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teaching to their students’ varying learning needs (Schleicher, 2016; Unesco, 2017). 
Differentiation is characterized as a teaching philosophy based on a high regard for students, an 
embrace of their diversity, and a commitment to assist all students in flourishing. The 
differentiation instruction in English instruction takes individual variations of learners into 
account and clarifies students' self-development goals (Zhou Tianming,2020). Differentiated 


instruction can be implemented using the principles and tactics associated with it. 


c 


Chapter 3: Project Design 


Differentiated Instruction (DI) is a hot topic and teachers must stay current with 
educational system changes and new expectations. The one-size-fits-all approach with which 
many teachers have been dealing for so long clearly no longer meets our students' needs, 
preferences, or learning styles. Teachers must differentiate instruction and offer students a 
variety of learning opportunities in order to maximize their potential during the learning process. 

Research shows that DI does work and accommodates each student's unique capabilities 
and needs, while also boosting their achievement. Tieso's (2001) qualitative study found that 
students in differentiated classroom environments were more successful, in that they were more 
excited about learning and were also more motivated. Morgan (2014) also found that 
differentiated instruction had a positive impact on students, noting that when students have 
choices based on their interests and strengths, they will be more motivated and successful. 
Tomlinson, Brimijoin, and Narvaez's book The Differentiated School: Making Revolutionary 
Changes and Learning (2008) described a number of multi-year studies which were conducted in 
both an elementary and a high school. These studies concluded that students in DI classrooms, 
both low and high achieving, were able to show positive and sustained achievement gains. This 
was also true for multiple subject areas, proving that DI is necessary in all different kinds of 
classrooms (Tomlinson, Brimijoin & Narvaez, 2008). 

While the literature has demonstrated the effectiveness of differentiated instruction, 
educational researchers and practitioners are still working on showing teachers how to actually 


implement DI in their classrooms on a regular basis. Nordlund (2003) stated, "Teachers are 
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clearly confronted with the task of diversifying instruction in order to assist each child in 
reaching their full potential" (p. 1). In an interview study, Wu (2017) found that teachers felt that 
they did not have either the time or the confidence to create differentiated plans and activities; 
teachers were also clearly concerned that they may not have enough resources to fully 
differentiate lessons. Further commenting on teachers” concerns, Dixon et al. (2014) concluded 
that many teachers may be both overwhelmed by the time required to reevaluate their curricula, 
and fearful of making their lessons less effective. Although research shows DI can have an 
important impact on students, teachers must first be convinced of its importance and given the 
confidence to implement it in their classrooms. 

The final product of this thesis is a curriculum unit, My Day, based on DI principles and 
strategies. Each lesson plan includes learning objectives, a thorough teaching sequence, 
worksheets for learning tasks, online resources, and evaluation rubrics. The knowledge 
objectives of this unit include the capacity to listen, speak, read, and write phrases and sentences 
referring to daily routine activities, as well as grasping how to describe the frequency of routines 
using frequency adverbs. At the end of the unit, learners are expected to ask and answer 
questions about daily schedules and weekend activities using key sentences and vocabulary, as 
well as accurately explain daily schedules and weekend activities. The class audience consists 
entirely of Chinese students who have spent two or three years studying English. They grasp 
elementary sentence patterns and are capable of conveying information about common themes 
using simple phrases and short sentences as early-literacy learners. 

This curriculum unit could be used to introduce differentiated instruction to new or 
inexperienced ESL teachers. It might also be used as an example of DI implementation in other 


second language classes, not just the English language classroom. Teachers can also use it to 
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change and modify their curricula, lesson plans, exams, and student groupings to benefit their 
students. Additionally, the differentiated teaching plan may help teachers to effectively fulfill the 
needs of their students by helping them to learn daily routine vocabulary and sentences, and by 
allowing students of different levels to help, inspire, and make progress together, so that every 
level student has a successful experience. This experience may increase students' passion for 


studying English and also increase their learning autonomy. 


Chapter 4: The Project 


The final product of this project 1s a unit of five lesson plans that build upon each other 
based on DI principles and strategies. The lesson plans include learning objectives, detailed 
teaching sequences, learning task worksheets, online resources and evaluation rubrics. The 
primary goal of this unit is to master the sentence and vocabulary used to describe daily life and 
weekend activities. Lessons 1 and 2 introduce the key vocabulary and grammatical structures to 
be learned in the unit. Lesson 3 reviews the knowledge and skills taught in Lessons 1 and 2, and 
it introduces frequency adverbs. Lesson 4 involves reading a letter, which incorporates 
taught phrases and sentence structures into a reading scenario. Lesson 3 involves a final 
assignment that leads students to create a daily routine video in which they apply what has been 
taught and demonstrate their learning results. 

The audience is Chinese students who have spent two or three years learning English. As 
early-literacy learners, they understand simple sentence structures and are capable of exchanging 
information about familiar topics such as school, hobbies, family, friends, time, clothes and 
weather by using simple phrases and short sentences. I created my lesson plans to work within 
the institutional constraints often found in China, namely that China has limited human resources 
and large class sizes. My lesson plans are intended to model differentiation that is both 
controllable and sustainable. 

Accordingly, I divide class time into whole group and small group study. The primary 
goal of whole group study, which includes the warm-up activity and main course activity, 1s to 


teach essential phrases and sentence patterns and activate prior knowledge. This section's 
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instructional strategies mostly comprise total physical response (TPR), video, turn and talk, 
think-pair-share, and circling review. Small groups are designed to realize differentiation by 
incorporating fundamental tasks to solidify new knowledge and a choice board to further 
learning. 

There are three readiness groups: high, middle, and low. Students in the high readiness 
group may have mastered some of the topics but require consolidation and upgrade. Students in 
the middle readiness group are on track and could achieve the learning objectives with additional 
practice. Students in the low readiness group, in contrast, need to master required vocabulary and 
sentence patterns fluently. 

Students in small groups must complete two tasks. The first task focuses on the lesson’s 
key phrases and offers practice opportunities on the target sentence structures; I differentiate this 
task using Bloom's taxonomy. For example, in Task 1 of Lesson 1, the low level group will do 
picture matching and multiple choice problems, which belong to the "remember" level of 
Bloom's taxonomy. The middle level group will do "fill in the blank" and "use phrases to 
describe pictures" practice, which belongs to the "understand and apply" level of Bloom's 
taxonomy, and the high level group is assigned to make a sentence and draw the time in an 
analog clock, which belongs to the "apply" and "analyze" levels of Bloom's taxonomy. 

The second task focuses on consolidation and extension of key phrases and sentences; I 
differentiate this task using a choice board. The choice board lists six assignments, which include 
reading, listening, and writing. Each activity has a specific score dependent on its complexity. 
For example, in Task 2 of Lesson 2, listening to a daily routine song earns 1 point, playing a 
sentence structure online game earns 3 points, reading a book and answering one question earns 


4 points, and watching and summarizing a daily routine video earns 4 points. Students are 
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expected to choose two assignments from the choice board and every student is expected to 
accumulate a minimum of 4 points. 

It is important to note that the fourth section of the lesson plan consists of a teacher 
evaluation. The evaluation is mostly based on formal practice and class work, such as student 
responses to teacher questions, participation in turn and talk activities, or contributions to group 
work. Also, the evaluation is a continuous assessment record system in which teachers record 
individual students' accomplishments for further differentiation. The unit plan is provided below. 
It begins with the unit’s overall teaching goals and continues with detailed lesson plans for each 


of the six lessons. 


My Day Unit Teaching Goals 





Teaching goals for My day 





Knowledge Objectives + Listen, speak, read, and write eight phrases relating 
to daily routine activities do morning exercises, 
eat breakfast, have ...... class, play sports, eat 


dinner, clean my room, go for a walk, go 


shopping 


+ Listen to, speak, read, and write sentences based on 


these models: What time do you get up? I often get 

















up at 7 a.m. What do you usually do on the 
weekends? On Saturdays, I usually clean my room. 


On weekends, I go shopping with my mom. 


Correctly employ the frequency adverbs often, 


usually, sometimes 





Skill Objectives 


Master the core sentence patterns and vocabulary 
of this unit through a range of learning, 


communication, and practice. 


Ask and answer questions on daily schedules and 
weekend activities using key sentence patterns and 
vocabulary, as well as accurately explain daily 


schedules and weekend activities. 


Correctly comprehend Robin's letter and complete 
written expression tasks using basic sentence 


patterns. 








Altitude Objectives 





Develop good work and rest habits; understand and 


respect the work and rest of others. 
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<+ Enhance language communication skills so 
students can actively communicate with others in 


daily life. 








+ Organize homework, rest, and weekend activities. 








Lesson 1: Starter 





My day 


Lesson 1: Starter 











Participants Fifth Graders 
Time 45 minutes 
Objectives Knowledge and Skill 


1. Be able to listen to, speak, read, and write four phrases finish 
class, eat lunch, get up and go to bed. 

2. Be able to understand the sentences When do you get up? and I 
get up at 7 o’clock and develop a conversation. 

Emotions & Attitudes 

Cultivate students' ability to communicate effectively with others 


and to comprehend others through their daily activities. 
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Materials: worksheets, LIPPT, computer 





Teaching Flow 














Steps 


Activities 








Whole-class 





Warm-up 
1, Teacher plays “What time is it? Song for Kids” 


https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=0Yq_rztquuU 


2, Teacher presents a few clock pictures and asks, "What time is 
it?” Students respond, "It 1s........ Pd 

3, Teacher and students play "Act and Guess" activities. Teacher 
shows a flash card (Appendix A) to one student and asks 
him/her to act it out, other students guess the phrases. 


Lesson Sequence 

Lesson 1 PowerPoint Presentation (Appendix B) 

1, Teacher presents the four phrases finish class eat lunch get up go 
to bed with pictures and uses TPR to have students understand 
the meanings and learn the pronunciations. 

2, Students read the clock and daily routine pictures to practice the 
sentences When do you finish class/eat lunch/get up/go to bed ? I 
finish class/eat lunch /get up/go to bed at ...... o ‘clock. 

3, Turn and talk. Students practice the above sentence structures in 
pairs. 

4, Teachers and students read a conversation and students answer 
the questions When does Penny finish class? and When does 


Penny usually eat dinner in America? 
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5, Students and teacher read the conversation again and make 


Penny”s daily schedule. 


6, Students read the conversation twice with key phrases shaded. 





Small group 


(Differentiation) 


Students work independently, and the teacher will walk around to 
check task understanding and processing. 
Task 1 (Appendix C) 


#Low level group: complete L1 worksheet 1 





#Middle level group: complete L1 worksheet 2 








#High level group: complete L1 worksheet 3 
Task 2 
After completing task 1, students complete 2 other tasks from L1 


choice board (Appendix D) 





Evaluation 





Warm-up responses, turn and talk performance, L1 worksheets, 


choice board work 











Lesson 2: Let’s Talk 





My Day 


Lesson 2: Let’s talk 

















Participants Fifth Graders 
Time 45 minutes 
Content Knowledge and Skill 
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Objectives 





1. Be able to listen to, speak, read, and write five phrases eat breakfast, 
do morning exercises, have English class, play sports, eat dinner 

2. Understand the question When do you do morning exercises? I 
usually...could substitute main phrase to develop same conversation. 
Attitudes & emotions 

Develop students' ability to communicate with one another, understand 


one another's daily activities, and think about balancing work and rest. 





Materials: worksheets, L2PPT, Picture reveal PPT, computer 





Teaching Flow 





Steps 


Activities 








Whole-class 


Warm-up 

1, Teacher plays “Wake Up! Daily Routines Song for Kids” 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=eUXkj6j6Ezw &t=1s 

2, Students and teacher play “guess what” activity, using the 
Picture Reveal PowerPoint Presentation (Appendix E) 

The teacher reveals the picture gradually and asks students to speak 

the activity phrase out loud. 

Lesson Sequence 


Lesson 2 PowerPoint Presentation (Appendix F) 





1, Teacher present the five phrases eat breakfast, do morning 
exercises, have English class, play sports, eat dinner with 
pictures to explain the meaning. Then present phrases in 


sentences. Students read the phrases with the teacher. 
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2, Students work in pairs to read to each other. The teacher reminds 
students that they are expected to correct their peer’s 
pronunciation when necessary. 

3. Students work in pairs to interview each other; complete L2 

worksheet 1 (Appendix G). 

4. Think-pair-share. Students collaborate in pairs to present their 

L2 worksheet 1 and discuss “whose daily routine is more 


reasonable?” 





Small group 


(Differentiation) 


Students work independently, and the teacher will walk around to 
check task understanding and processing. 

Task 1 (Appendix H) 

Low level group: Complete L2 worksheet 2 

Middle level group: Complete L2 worksheet 3 

High level group: Complete L2 worksheet 4 

Task 2 

After complete task 1, students complete 2 other tasks from 


L2choice board (Appendix D 





Evaluation 








Warm-up responses, turn and talk performance, L2 worksheets, 


choice board work 








Lesson 3: Review 
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My Day 


Lesson 3 Review 











Participates Fifth graders 
Time 45 minutes 
Objectives Knowledge and Skill 





1. Be able to listen to, speak, read, and write four phrases go 
shopping, wash clothes, cook dinner, clean my room, go for a 
walk 

2. Use the frequency adverbs daily, usually, often, sometimes to 
describe weekend activities. 

3. Know how to speak and use key sentence What do you do on the 

weekend? I often / usually / sometimes... 

Attitudes and emotions 

Develop students’ ability to communicate with one another, 


understand one another's weekend activities. 





Materials: worksheets, computer, L3PPT 





Teaching Flow 





Steps 


Activities 








Whole-class 





Warm up 


1, Play Daily Routine Phrase Online Bingo to review the daily 





routine phrases 


https://bingobaker.com/#866debb4de1 1 63ff 

















2, Teacher writes the phrases down on the whiteboard go shopping 
wash clothes cook dinner clean my room, go for a walk and 
then uses TPR to teach them. 

3, After all students are familiar with meanings and pronunciations, 
the teacher has a few students make sentences using target 
phrases. 

Lesson Sequence 

Lesson 3 PowerPoint Presentation (Appendix J) 


1, Present the “/'m Talkin’ about the weekend!” song 


https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=idHm4eXs YUQ 





2, Teacher asks the question do you like weekends and students 
respond. Then teachers ask the question what do you usually do on 
weekends? and show an example to answer it with the sentence / 
usually go shopping on weekends. 

3. Turn and talk. Students work in pairs to practice the sentence 
structure what do you usually do on weekends? I usually ...... on 
weekends. 

4, Teacher asks the students what does Miss ma do on weekends 
Then the teacher and students read the conversation together. 
students respond to the question. 

5. Teacher explains what frequency adverbs are and asks students 


to read the text again and highlight the frequency adverbs. 
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6. Teacher explains different meanings of frequency adverbs. 
7, Look and talk. Students look at the table and talk about the 


activity using sentences what do you do on weekends? I 
often/sometimes/usually...... (with )...... on the weekend. 


8. Turn and talk. Students work in pairs to talk about weekend 


activities. 





Small group 


(Differentiation) 


Students work independently, and the teacher will walk around to 
check task understanding and processing. 

Task 1 Work in groups to make a daily routine phrases (as many as 
they know) poster. 

Teacher divides students into groups of 4 (make sure to mix 
different levels of students, so they can help each other). 

Task 2 (Appendix K) 


Low level group: complete L3 worksheet 1 





Middle level group: complete L3 worksheet 2 





High level group: complete L3 worksheet 3 








Evaluation 








Warm-up responses, turn and talk performance, L3 worksheets, 


poster product 








Lesson 4: Robin’s Letter 
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My day 


Lesson 4 Robin’s letter 











Participates Fifth Graders 
Time 45 minutes 
Objectives Knowledge and Skill 





1, Practice and consolidate key sentence patterns What do you do 
on weekends? I often/sometimes/always...with... on Sundays/on 
Saturdays /on weekend. 

2, Understand the general meaning of the article "Robin's letter" 
and complete the right and wrong judgment activities. 

3, Imitate the content and format of the Robin”s letter to complete 
the task of writing a letter. 

Emotions & Attitudes 

Feel the huge difference between students’ lives and an island life, 


think about different life styles. 





Materials: worksheets, computer, L4PPT 





Teaching Flow 





Steps 


Activities 








Whole-class 





Warm-up 

1, The teacher and students review daily and weekend activity 
phrases by poster (students made in lesson 3, task 1). 

Lesson Sequence 


Lesson 4 PowerPoint Presentation (Appendix L) 
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1, Watch a the cartoon story Robin‘s Cruise’ 

The teacher and students watch the video and learn about Robin’s 

experience. I chose the Chinese version purposely to help students 

easily understand. 

2, Turn and talk. Students work in pairs to answer questions Do 
you know Robin? What do you think his life looks like ? 

3, Teacher and students read the passage together, and the teacher 
explains the meaning of the words live and island if necessary. 

4, Students answer True or False questions. 

Students and teacher read the letter again and think about the 

question What ‘s the difference between your life and Robin's? 


5. Teacher explains to students that they will choose one role from 


dog, grandma and themselves, then write a reply letter to Robin. 


6. Students choose their role and write the reply letter with the 


supporting sentence structure. 








Small group 


(Differentiation) 





Students work independently, and the teacher will walk around to 
check task understanding and processing. 

Task 1 (Appendix M) 

Low level group: complete L3 worksheet 1 

Middle level group: complete L4 worksheet 2 

High level group: complete L4 worksheet 3 


Task 2 
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After completing task 1, students complete 2 other tasks from L4 


choice board (Appendix N) 





Evaluation 








Warm-up responses, turn and talk performance, L4 worksheets, 


choice board work 








Lesson 5: Final Project 





My day 


Lesson 5 Final project 














Participates Fifth Graders 
Time 45 minutes 
Objectives Knowledge and Skill 


1. Consolidate key phrases and sentences about daily routine 
activity. 

2. Write down the lines for recording a daily routine video. 
Emotions & Attitudes 


Love present life and care about others. 





Materials: notebook, LSPPT, ipad 





Teaching Flow 





Steps 


Activities 





Whole-class 








Lesson sequence 


Lesson 5 PowerPoint Presentation (Appendix O) 
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1, Students sing along with the “Wake Up! Daily Routines Song 


for Kids” https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=eUXkj6j6Ezwézt=1s 





2. Teacher explains the goals of the final project and shows the 

YouTube video example 

1, Think-pair-share. Students work in pairs to ask and answer the 
questions What do you need to record the video? Who can you 
ask for help when necessary? 

5. Teacher shows the plan example in ppt then asks students to 

make their own plans in their notebooks. Remind students they only 

have 10 minutes and start the timer. 

6, Turn and talk. Students work in pairs to share their plan and talk 

about feasibility. 

7, Students revise their plan. Teacher reminds students that the 

work time is 5 minutes and starts the timer. 

8, Teacher distributes IPads to each pair of students, and students 

record their possible scenes together. Teacher reminds students to 

use lower volume. 

9, Follow-up steps. Students would share comments about each 


other” s video when finished. 








Evaluation 





3, Turn and talk response, plan table, Final project rubric 
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Chapter 5: Conclusions 


Learners” learning capacity, hobbies, and learning style are unique. Every teacher is 
concerned with how to ensure that every student has a positive learning experience. 
Understanding students' interests and readiness, and then differentiating content, process, and 
product, can assist in resolving this issue. However, implementing differentiated instruction is a 
challenge for many teachers, especially when there are insufficient support and too many 
students in the class. Teachers will only continue to make progress if they pay more attention to 
lesson planning, life-long learning, observation, and reflection during the teaching process. 

I previously just knew that differentiated instruction was critical. Teachers might 
diversify their instruction by assigning diverse assignments to students. Yet, during the 
process of writing my thesis, I have a comprehensive understanding of its value and I have 
learned more techniques of differentiated instruction. Differentiated instruction is backed not just 
by multiple intelligence theory and constructivist learning theories, but also by practical results. 
Teachers who want to start DI, could use small group, learning station, choice board and RAFT 
strategies, among others, to realize differentiation. 

I hope that the project created for this thesis can be used to introduce new or 
inexperienced ESL teachers to the field of differentiated education. The lesson plans could be 
used as an example of DI implementation not only in the English language classroom, but also in 
other second language classrooms. Furthermore, teachers can use the curriculum unit as a tool 
for adjusting and modifying their own curriculums, lesson plans, and student grouping to benefit 


their students. 
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In order for making differentiated instruction more practical, I hope there will be more 
ESL differentiation lesson plan examples to be designed, shared and discussed. The lesson plan 
examples provided here only come from my teaching experience and interpretation for DI. As 
teachers, we need to learn from each other and reflect on our own teaching practices to improve 


in our profession. 


Appendices 


Lesson 1 Flash Cards 


Appendix A 





go to school 





watch TV 





play basketball 





play football 





Made with https://flashcard online 


Made with https://flashcard online 


Appendix B: Lesson 1 PowerPoint Presentation 





What time is it? Wnendoyoueativnci? What time is it? When do you get up? What time isi? When do you go to bed? 


0% © M 


lts twelve o'clock. | eat lunch at 12 o'clock. W's seven o'clock. | get up at 7 o'clock. It's ten o'dock. 1 go to bed at 10 o'clock. 





What time is it? When do you finish class? 
It's half past three. — | finish class at 3:30. 
Turn and talk A: When do you......? 


A 





Read the conversation and answer questions. 


1, When does Penny finish class in the moming? 
it's at eleven fourty. 

2, When does Penny go back to class after lunch? 
Its at twelve fourty. 


3. When does Penny usually eat dinner in American? 
its at half past four or five o'clock. 


Read Fluently 

Paige: When de you fen cass in Be moming ? 
Penny: | rish chase at 11.40. Then we eat durch al scoot caleta. 
Paige: Sounds goed When de you go Deck to dass alter lunch? 
Ponny: Al 12.40. Class starts at 1 dock 

‘Paige Vhen do you susty eat dinner n Amena? 

Prey ‘Usually at 4 30 oF $ ocu 

‘Paige: Wow! Thats so eariy 


Turn and talk 


Look at the picture and talk with your partner 
using sentence structure below. 


Read the conversation and answer questions. 


1, When does Penny finish class? 
2, When does Penny go back to school after lunch? 


3, When does Penny usually eat dinner at America? 


Read the conversation and complete the table. 


Paga: Vite ds you besan Gane © the nomng ° 
Ponny: | Great dass af 11 40 Then we asi hach at echoed calar. 


Page. Sands gout When do pou go back to class after uach’ 


ee 


Ponny: At 1240 Casa state at 1 coc 

Paga Veen ds you sas mai dren en anana) 
— — ai à 30 er à 0 chock 

Paiga: Wow! That's sa arte 


Read Fluently 
Penge Viren & ee e comes? 


— i fey casa at 31:40. Then t 
Page Sora good Wher do you go bach lo Glass after Lach? 
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Read the conversation and answer questions. 


Parga When do ya bat Sans n De somay ` 
Pong: | irish dasa a 11 42 Then ont cat tad at aches cr. 
Pag Sana poe Whee Ge ya pa ⸗ 
— A 1240 Cassian af à oeoa 

Paga Pur a you analy eat See p anexa’ 

— ia So cme © e 
Paige Mosi Thats sa early 











Penny's time table 
1140 finish cies 
T | eat lunch | 
1240 | go back to chess 
1 | chess starts 
430500 | est arme 


Appendix C: Lesson 1 Worksheets 


Lesson 1 Worksheet 1 


1, Match the phrases with the correct picture. 





go to bed get up finish class eat lunch 


2, Choose the correct choice to make the conversation fluent. 
1) --— do you usually read books in the evening? 

---- At 7:30. 

A. When B. where C. What 
2) ----When do you get up? 

---- 6:30. 

A. At B.In C.on 

3) --—I___  toschool at 8:00. 


A. go B. back C.love 
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Lesson 1 Worksheet 2 


l, Write down the phrases to describe the pictures. 


E 7 
y 





2, Fill in the blank with the phrase from the box below. 


do go when class on 
1) do you usually read books in the evening? 
2) 5 to school at 8:00. 
3) starts at 3 o’clock. 


4) What you do the weekend? 
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Lesson 1 Worksheet 3 
Draw hands on the clock to show what time you do the activity below and 


write a sentence. 


de 
‘ 


Appendix D: Lesson 1 Choice board 





Appendix E: Lesson 2 Picture Reveal PowerPoint 





1 2 
3 4 
5 6 
1 2 
3 4 
5 = 





Appendix F: Lesson 2 PowerPoint 


My day 





Lesson 2 Let's talk 


> 


It’s time for breakfast! 
Let's __eat breakfast 





eat lunch 
ere 





It's time for lunch! 
Let's eat 
play sports 
aR 


Ge! 7 mn E à 
Ta y e E —— 





When do you play sport? — nu 
| play sports _at 6:00 +... 





— eat dinner 
— nes 
mu bn) 
It’s time for dinner! 


do morning exercises 


When do you do morning exercises ? 
I do morning exercises at 8:00 


have Chinese Class 


er 
havemath class have pE_ class 
Read in pairs What is missing? 
do morning exercises do morning exercises 
have ... class have ... class 
eat dinner eat dinner 
eat breakfast eat breakfast 
play sports play sports 
What is missing? What is missing? 
do morning exercises do morning exercises 
have ... class have ... class 
eat dinner eat dinner 
eat breakfast eat breakfast 
play sports play sports 


1. Compare your trrutètse aP pour patras and Sanaa — —“« 
2, share your partner's routing = matt 


2 Share pu srame ei) — 


—— 
— — N 
qa 


~ 
) 
ae j 
iR 
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have an art class 


What is missing? 
do morning exercises 
have ... class 
eat dinner 
eat breakfast 
play sports 


What is missing? 
do morning exercises 
have ... class 
eat dinner 
eat breakfast 
play sports 


Appendix G: Lesson 2 Worksheet 1 


Lesson 2 Worksheet 1 


Ask your partner the question and write down the answer. 





Appendix H: Lesson 2 Task 1 Worksheets 


2, 


Lesson 2 Worksheet 2 
1, Read and match 

have English class RE 

eat breakfast LARR 

do morning exercises EFIR 

play sports {THE A 

eat dinner AE AE TR 

Complete word search. 

L2 My day 

N EES F A DUEAV C A P WASH FACE 
GO TO BED 

GICOPTMNWBT OWH DO EXERCISES 
GO HOME 

GIE TIUIPIO E TIS EH GA 'P MATCH TV 

AGOTOBEDAAC OS N EAT LUNCH 
PLAY SPORTS 

E LRATOEHETTTHR GO TO SCHOOL 

ElElAÏTIO ININ EIRA O FIE) car BREAKFAST 

STROPSYALPWSAA = 

H TT AODNOCTCAC C T 

GILIE I TINIAITICIO EI PHIEIL 

HEWDOAYOPIROEU 

RIEHGOHOM ET O AN 

OMS LCEHLGOMXLEC 

TSAFKAERBTAEMH 

DiE BIS E S' I ICIRIE IX E 0D 


Play this puzzle online at 


: https://thewordsearch.con/puzzle/3043057/ 


1, 





1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


Lesson 2 Worksheet 3 


Write down the phrases to describe the pictures. 


a | 
Pio- 


Mews ce ACA 


Complete the conversation. 

--When — 

--I get up at 6: 00. 

-- What Saturdays? 
--I usually go hiking . 

--What ? 

--It’s four o’clock . 

—When do you have English class? 


--At 
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Lesson 2 Worksheet 4 


1, Put the word in order to make correct sentences. 





Lily 6:30 dinner eats at 
I at get up 7 o'clock 
play It's to time sports 
E r class do When have English you 


2, Write down all the daily routine phrases you learn. 


Appendix I: Lesson 2 Choice Board 





Appendix J: Lesson 3 PowerPoint 


Do you like weekend ? 


œ y” 
My day I’m Talkin» about si 
¡THE WEEKEND 


Lesson 3 let's talk 





Do you know Miss ma's weekend ? What is frequency adverbs? 
Qian: Miss ma What do you do on the weekend? toy — — ” 
Ma: | often watch TV and cook food. 





Turn 4 Talk 





What do you do on the weekend? 





I usually/ofen, Qian: That's sounds like a lot of fun. 
Sometimes I Miss Ma: Yes, but l'm also hard-working. | usually wast 

cotes. Sometimes | visit friend. 

— Berety 

Miss Qian: You're so busy ! You need a good rest. — 

Find out frequency adverbs, Look at tha dobla end tolik Turn and Tolle 
Qian: Miss ma What do you do on the weekend? What do you do on 
¡the weekenda 


Ma: | biter watch TV and cook food. 
Qian: That's sounds like a lot of fun. — 
I sien dean lic 
Miss Ma: I'm also hard-working. IEsually)wash wth my dad on Saturdays 
clothes. visit friend. 


Miss Qian: You're so busy ! You need a good rest 





Appendix K: Lesson 3 Worksheets 


Lesson 3 Worksheet 1 
1, Fillin the blank. 
1) I usually (EFEFARR)On Saturday. 
2) I often (ÆFA )on the weekend. 
3) Ioften (#tÆ#)every morning. 
4) Lalways (THARA I)on Sunday. 


2, Put the words in right place to make a sentence. 


1) do you what do the on weekend ? 


2) often I my clean room Saturday on. 


3) Sometimes I shopping go my with mum the 


weekend . 


on 


Lesson 3 Worksheet 2 
1, Put the words in right place to make a sentence. 


1) do you what do the on weekend ? 


2) often I my clean room Saturday on. 


3) Sometimes I shopping go my with mum 


weekend . 


2, Choose right sentence to complete the conversation. 


@Who is your math teacher? 

(DWhat do you have on Tuesdays? 
@Do you go to bed at 9:00 every day? 
@When do you go to bed? 

@When do you do sports? 

@What do you have on Monday? 

A: ) ?B: I do sports at 5:00 p.m. every day. 


) ?B: Yes, I go to bed at 9:00 every day. 


a alle ae à 


) ?B: Our math teacher is Miss Ma. 
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the on 


) ? B: We have English, Chinese, math and science on Monday. 


) ?B: I have English, Chinese, art and P.E. on Tuesdays. 
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Lesson 3 Worksheet 3 
1, Choose right sentence to complete the conversation. 


(DWho is your math teacher? 
@What do you have on Tuesdays? 
@)Do you go to bed at 9:00 every day? 


@When do you go to bed? 

@When do you do sports? 

@What do you have on Monday? 

A: ( ) ?B: I do sports at 5:00 p.m. every day. 

A: ( ) ? B: We have English, Chinese, math and science on Monday. 
A: ( ) 2B: Yes, I go to bed at 9:00 every day. 

A: ( ) ?B: I have English, Chinese, art and P.E. on Tuesdays. 

A: ( ) ?B: Our math teacher is Miss Ma. 


2, Read the passage and answer questions. 
My name is Betty. I am eleven years old and I live in wuhan, China. I like playing 
piano. 


I always wake up at 7 o’clock in the morning then I wash my face and brush my teeth. 
After that, I eat breakfast with mom and dad at seven fourty. At 8 o’clock I go to 
school. School starts at half past eight and ends at half past four. At around four fifty I 
go back home and take a rest. Next, I usually watch some TV and chat with my family 
then I do my homework at eight o’clock. I go to bed at nine o’clock. 

1) what's the name of the passage? 

2) what's the main character of the passage ? 

3) what time does Betty go to school? 


4) what does Betty do at nine o’clock? 


Appendix L: Lesson 4 PowerPoint 





Turn and Talk 
de Do you know Robinson? 

— — What do you think his life looks like? 
Reading Read together 
Dear friend Dear frend: 
My name is Robinson. 1 live on an island for few years. 1 Ture or false My name is Robinson. I live on an island for few years 1 
always get up carly in the morning. Then | wash my face and always get up carty in the morning. Then | wash my face and 
cat breakfast. Sometimes | stay at cave for a day. After lunch Raiden always act up cary in the meet E eat breakfast Sometimes | stay at cave for a day. After lunch 
J often go swimming in the water and catch some fish. What J often go swimming in the water and catch some fish What 
about your life? Ral 2 stay al the cave once a week F about your life? 


Yours Robin. ES * r Yours Robin > a 


Turn and talk Choose your role and write a letter to Robin Use following structure to reply to Robinson 


Dear Robinson, 
r ® My name is I live in 
Wie s the diffcrenos between yues bfe amd Robet A 
A dog 


I always and 
. After lunch, I with 


l hope you can get off your sland soon 


o Yours 





Appendix M: Lesson 4 Worksheets 


Lesson 4 Worksheet 1 


1, Fill in the blank. 


1) do you do morning exercises. 7: 00a.m. 
2) do you do on the weekend? I read books. 
3) We every day. 

4) loften with my friends. 


2, Reading comprehension. Read the passage and answer questions. 
My name is Betty. I am eleven years old and I live in wuhan, China. I like 


playing piano. 


I always wake up at 7 o’clock in the morning then I wash my face and 
brush my teeth. After that, I eat breakfast with mom and dad at seven 
fourty. At 8 o’clock I go to school. School starts at half past eight and 
ends at half past four. At around four fifty I go back home and take a rest. 
Next, I usually watch some TV and chat with my family then I do my 


homework at eight o’clock. I go to bed at nine o’clock. 
1) what's the name of the passage? 

2) what's the main character of the passage ? 

3) what time does Betty go to school? 


4) what does Betty do at nine o’clock? 


Lesson 4 Worksheet 2 
1, Fill in the blank. 
1) do you do morning exercises. 7: 00a.m. 
2) do you do on the weekend? I read books. 
3) We every day. 
4) Loften with my friends. 


2, Fill in the blank. 


sports PE. Sometimes student name at milk day 


exercises dinner 





Hello. My is lulu. I am a at Sitao school. My favorite 
is Monday. I often get up 7:00 in the morning. 1 have and 
bread for breakfast. Then I go to school at 7:50. I do morning at 8:30. 


I eat lunch at 12:10 at school. In the afternoon, we have art, media, and 
. After school, 1 play with my friends. In the evening, I eat 
at 5:00. Then I do my homework. I watch TV. I go to bed at 


9:00. This is my day. What about yours? 
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Appendix N: Lesson 4 Choice Board 





Appendix O: Lesson 5 PowerPoint 














Final project 


ls b make a daily roubne video see the example bë 


My Day 


Lesson 5 Final project 


hink-pair-share 

t do we need to make this kind of ¡dex 
Camera,activity list. computer/cellphone...... 
2. Where can you get support when need: 





AA a Turn and talk 





2, What scene can you record in this class? 








3. share your discussion results with class. 








Revise your plan Record time Follow up step 
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